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and dance in hotels, cabarets and 
roadhouses, often after mid- 
night. And of recent years their 
employment as radio entertain- 
ers has introduced a new factor. 

“Professional” children are 
those regularly engaged in mo- 
tion pictures, spoken drama, and 
on vaudeville circuits. For them 
education is a secondary matter 
which must adapt itself to neces- 
sities of the:r work. The Profes- 
sional Chilciren’s School in New 
York City often has several hun- 
dred children enrolled. Only 
those children who happen to be 
playing in New York actually 
attend the school; the others 
carry on their courses by corre- 
spondence. 

Semi-professional children, on 
the other hand, are usually 
school children who are encour- 
aged by ambitious parents, 


WHEN PLAY IS WORK 


HE Employment of Children on the Stage, in 

Motion Pictures, and in Other Public Enter- 

tainments”’ is the subject of a report as yet un- 
published which was prepared for the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. The 
material used includes recent studies made in Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, and San Francisco, the question- 
naire sent out by the Chicago Juvenile Protective 
Association in 1922, and some unpublished material 
relating chiefly to enforcement of the law which was 
prepared especially for this report by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau and, for New York State, by the 
New York Child Labor Committee. 

Young children, finds the report, are engaged in 
all kinds of theatrical employment from the legitimate 
drama and motion pictures to vaudeville and dancing 
acts in roadhouses. They also take part in style shows, 
entertain at hotel dinners, do stunts at rodeos and 
county fairs and in carnivals and circuses. They sing 
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Ruggie ro Ricci, ten-year-old violinist, and his brother, 
Giorgio, eight, with their father. The protest of his 
parents was powerless to prevent the exploitation of this 
gifted boy last winter in a series of concerts extending 
over several states. 


theatre managers and particularly by dancing teachers 
to take part in “kiddie revues,” 
hood circuits, and to compete on amateur nights in 
the cheaper vaudeville houses. Such performances are 
almost always unsuitable for children, involving un- 
desirable contacts, sophisticated dances, night work, 
irregular meals, and oftentimes muscular and _pos- 
in addition to the burden of full-time 
school attendance. Often the result is irregular at- 
tendance and retardation in school. 

Almost no figures are available as to the number of 
children engaged in the amusement industry. In the 
state of California, 3400 children were granted per- 
mits in 1928, and 4400 in 1929. 
before the passage of the new theatre law in 1929, 
more than 600 permits were granted within a year. 
In New York City between 300 and 400 permits a 
year are granted, many of them covering a whole 
serics of appearances. 


to play on neighbor- 


In Minnesota, 


Conditions of work among 
theatrical children vary greatly. 
One of the most objectionable 
features is the traveling which 
children on vaudeville circuits 
must do, as well as some of those 
in spoken drama and all the 
motion preture actors who tour 
the country making personal 
appearances. Tre veling involves 
excitement, night trips, hotel 
life, all undesirable factors, espe- 
cially for very young children. 
Exacting and protracted rehears- 
als add to the nerve strain. In 
Minneapolis, a traveling troupe 
was found in which were a child 
of 2 years, another of 6, and an- 
other of 9. The 2-year-old gave 
20 performances in one week, 
before the troupe moved on. 

However large the carnings 
of child movie stars may be, the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THEATRICAL CHILDREN AND 
THE COURTS 


EVERAL cases have come before the courts this 

winter which illustrate the urgent need for clearly 

phrased laws with regard to theatrical employment of 
children. 

In Alabama the law prohibits the employment of 
any child under 16 years “upon the stage of any theatre 
or concert hall, or in connection with any theatrical 
performance or other exhibition or show.” The Child 
Welfare Department has pursued a vigorous policy 
under this sanction, securing eleven convictions be- 
tween July, 1926, and January, 1928; all eleven cases, 
however, were appealed and were nolle prossed in 
the circuit court, in five cases on payment of costs of 
from $41.25 to $52.50. 

The most recent case in Alabama is that of Baby 
Rose Marie, a child of five or six years who was 
scheduled to make her personal appearance at the 
Ritz Theatre, Birmingham, on three successive days 
last October. Her act consisted of singing three jazz 
songs with encores. In spite of being warned by the 
Child Labor Inspector the manager refused to with- 
draw the child. The manager, when held for trial, 
maintained that the child was presented by the 
National Broadcasting Company through the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Circuit and that he did not employ 
the child inasmuch as neither she nor her parents 
received compensation from the theatre. The court 
held that the intent of the law was to protect children 
from employment on the stage and that neither the 
payment of compensation nor the existence of a con- 
tract had anything to do with it, as “employ” must 
be interpreted to mean “make use of.” 

In Iowa the child labor law specifically prohibits 
the employment of children under 14 in places of 
amusement. Nevertheless, during the past year, two 
court decisions have seriously weakened the effective- 
ness of this prohibition. The judge of a county dis- 
trict court held that parents may present their chil- 
dren, even though under 14 years of age, in a program 





known as Opportunity Night, under the supervision 
of the parents, as ‘a part of the child’s education.” 
The second decision, by the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
means that the State Commissioner of Labor is power- 
less to interfere with the theatrical employment of a 
child entertainer so long as the act is owned or oper- 
ated by the child’s parents. This decision reversed that 
of a lower court which had convicted Mrs. Alta Erle, 
mother of a nine-year-old violinist appearing on a 
vaudeville circuit, of violating the child labor law. 
The Supreme Court held that the exemption of chil- 
dren in occupations owned or operated by their par- 
ents from the provisions of the child labor law applies 
to theatrical employment. The Biennial Report of 
the Iowa Bureau of Labor states that “this decision 
is universally condemned by child specialists and is 
considered a backward step on the part of Iowa in 
preserving the welfare of the immature, it also sets a 
premium on parental interference with educational 
programs. 

In a third state, Pennsylvania, a test case regarding 
the theatrical employment of children is now before 
the courts. The Pennsylvania child labor law prohibits 
children under 14 from working in any gainful occu- 
pation. This prohibition is broadly construed and has 
generally been considered to cover theatrical appear- 
ances although, according to newspaper reports, there 
has been no great effort to enforce the law strictly in 
regard to child actors. Recently, however, the man- 
ager of a theatre in which Davey Lee, nine-year-old 
motion picture star, had appeared was convicted of 
violating the child labor law and fined $10 and costs. 
This case has been appealed as a test of the legality of 
theatrical employment of children under 14, and is 
now before Judge Francis Shunk Brown, Jr. 


From these cases, all of which have occurred within 
the past six months, it seems fairly obvious that the 
commercial interests responsible for the exploitation 
of talented children cannot be trusted to abide by the 
intent of child labor laws. In order to prevent inten- 
tional and deliberate circumvention of the regulations 
intended to protect children, it is necessary explicitly 
to prohibit acting, singing, dancing or performing on 
the stage or elsewhere, or any other form of public 
entertainment for commercial purposes. Neither the 
prohibition of employment or work or labor in gen- 
eral, or even of employment in theatres (which 1s 
sometimes held to apply only to ushers, etc.) is suf- 
ficient. If exemptions for other forms of employment 
are not intended to apply to child actors, it must be 
so stated. And it is especially important that theatrical 
regulations be expressly stated to apply alike to resi- 
dent and non-resident children, as otherwise children, 
no matter how strict their own state laws, may be 
exploited in traveling troupes and on vaudeville cir- 
cuits, each child being barred from appearance only 
in the one state in which he holds residence! 
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“OUR GANG” TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


REAT stars reach bril- 

liant ascendancy and 
fade in the distance of time, 
great personages and or- 
ganizations attain the zenith 
of power and popularity and 
give way to the newer 
forces of a later day—but 
Our Gang goes on and on, 
always the spirit of immor- 
tal, perpetual youth. Our 
Gang as an idea is the nine- 
year-old brain child of Hal 
Roach, that young veteran 
comedy producer of Culver 
City, California, but they are still just a bunch of 
little rascals that will never grow up. 

True, some of the faces that were identified with 
this group of world-famous children are no longer to 
be found among the romping rascals appearing in 
Our Gang comedies today. For example, there are 
Fatty Joe Cobb, Jean Darling, Harry Smith of 
freckled-face fame, Jackie Condon, Jay Smith and 
others that have outgrown the miniature limitations 
of the original idea and who, as a result of the train- 
ing they received on the Hal Roach lot, are carrying- 
on, on their own, in motion pictures and on the variety 
stage. Mary Kornman, who a few years ago displayed 
her blonde curls in Our Gang comedies, and Mickey 
Daniels, the original freckled-face kid, are now 
appearing in Hal Roach’s newest comedy idea series, 
“The Boy Friends.” The first thing you know you'll 
be seeing them in the grown-up movies. John Downs 
and Sunshine Sammy (the original darkie of the 
troupe) are both vaudeville headliners. 


The present personnel of Our Gang comprises 
eight two-legged bundles of family pride and one 
four-legged, ‘Pete, the dog.” There are Mary Ann 
Jackson of the freckled face and turned-up nose; 
Jackie Cooper, with more freckles and tousled head; 
the little brunette, Dorothy de Borba, otherwise 
known as “Echo” as a result of her infallible propen- 
sity to repeat all that is said to her; the dusky Farina, 
who has begun to live down at last the notion in 
the minds of thousands that he might be a girl; 
“Chubby” Chaney, the fatty such as every youngster 
knows somewhere; “Wheezer,” the little imp who 
either gets into trouble or makes plenty for someone 
else; “Stymie,” the pint-sized edition of Farina, so 
named because he is always in the way; and lastly, 
Shirley Jean Rickert, the brand new blonde baby 
vamp who makes Gangsters’ hearts flutter with a 
single glance of her big blue eyes. 

Working in the movies isn’t work at all for these 
children. They play through their motion picture roles 





Photo by Stax, for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


for not more than a couple 
of hours daily and then keep 
right on playing the same as 
any youngsters that may be 
found anywhere. Except, of 
course, that they have to go 
to school—again the same as 
any other youngsters. And 
to make this easier for them, 
Hal Roach has built a school 
right on the studio lot and 
a regular teacher has been 
appointed for them by the 
California State Board of 
Education. And believe us, 
they have examinations and homework—and they 
even have to stay after school if they are not quite 
as good as they should be. 

But all in all they are just regular kids with all 
the differences in temperament that would be encoun- 
tered in any group of eight small children. And with 
all their success they are utterly unspoiled. No doubt 
much of the credit for this is due Robert McGowan, 
their director, who has done little else but direct 
Our Gang comedies for as long as Hal Roach has 
been making them. His infinite patience and love of 
every one of his charges have brought to the screen 
results that are always natural, always free of the 
least sign of “acting,” which is undoubtedly why little 
kids and big kids the world over will always have a 
warm spot in their hearts for them. 

—Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors Association. 


LEHMAN URGES CURB ON 
CHILD LABOR 

PEAKING over the radio early in January, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
State, said that thousands of boys and girls undevel- 
oped in body and mind are holding jobs in factories 
and stores throughout the state. Mr. Lehman said 
that in all there are no less than 125,000 minors under 
17 working in New York State alone, and that this 
child employment has contributed to adult unem- 
ployment. He urged that the State enact legislation 
to raise the minimum school-lcaving age so as to 
reduce the competition for jobs now going on, where 
“hundreds of children barely 14 years old are clam- 
oring at the doors of industrial establishments for 

work which older ones so much need.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The National Child Labor Committee has moved 
its offices to 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
(telephone Gramercy 5-1885). 
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WHEN PLAY IS WORK 


(Continued from page 1) 


White House Conference report finds that the rank 
and file of children employed in public entertainments 
are not paid particularly well, and are apparently 
hired largely because they are 
cheaper than adult performers. 
Booking agents usually receive 
a large percentage of their pay. 
For the semi-professionals tak- 
ing part in amateur nights, 
$1.00 or $2.00 a night is the 
usual pay. For regular engage- 
ments the pay ranges between 
$10.00 and $35.00 per week, 
occasionally reaching $50.09. 

In the motion picture field 
alone has any particular atten- 
tion been paid to developing 
a program adapted to child 
workers. About 1000 children 
of school age were employed 
- during the school year 1928-29 
in motion pictures in Los An- 
geles, and nearly as many more 
below and above compulsory school age. By agree- 
ment with the State Bureau of Labor Statistics, a new 
permit is required for each picture on which a child 
is engaged, and permits must be renewed every ninety 
days after physical examination by the school phy- 
sician. Children of school age must attend school 
(which may however be held in the studio) four 
hours a day, and may work four hours. Special draw- 
backs in motion picture work are the danger to 
eyesight from the glaring lights, and the general 
atmosphere of studio life. 

The legal restrictions in regard to theatrical employ- 
ment seem to vary even more between states than 
other types of child labor regulation. In 17 states and 
the District of Columbia there is a minimum age of 
14 or 16 years with no exemptions; in 6 other states 
the minimum age applies only to resident children. 
Nine states allow the appearance of children of any 
age, on permit. Five other states provide some regu- 
lation, but set no minimum age. In the remaining 11 
states, there is no legal restriction on most kinds of 
theatrical employment, although some of them pro- 
hibit acrobatic and other dangerous performances. 

Where permits are required, the administration 
varies: in some states the mayors issue permits; in 
some, juvenile court judges; in others it is the agency 
enforcing the child labor law. Centralization of ad- 
ministration may entirely destroy the effectiveness of 
the permit system—cases have been known where 
children were put on the stage without the knowledge 
of their parents on permits obtained by booking 
agents. Although the force of child labor inspectors 








is insufficient in most states to cover the theatrical 
profession adequately, cases have reached the courts 
from time to time in at least 19 different states. 
Details of many of these cases are given in the report. 
One describes a company of 17 children advertised as 
ranging from 3 to 13 years of age, which a few years 
ago performed twice a night for ten weeks in Cincin- 
nati until the authorities intervened. 





The report leaves the matter of recommendations 
more or less open pending further study and the 
gathering of additional statistics. It appears, however, 
that an adequate state law regulating theatrical em- 
ployment for children should not exempt non-resident 
children; that it should clearly define the types of 
appearances prohibited or restricted; and that permits 
should be granted only by the state enforcing agency 
and upon request of the child’s parent or guardian. It 
is also made clear that the ordinary fine utterly fails 
as a preventive of violations. It would scem therefore 
that an effective law must provide imprisonment as 
the penalty for adults responsible for flagrant and per- 
sistent violation of the law. 


STAGE CHILDREN EAST AND WEST 


HE United States is not the only country in which 

children in theatrical employments constitute a 
problem. A recent issue of the Journal of Education 
(London) comments on a study made of a group of 
children studying for the stage whose educational 
accomplishments lagged behind those of other chil- 
dren in regular schools. It is considered probable 
moreover that most theatrical children in England 
have even less care given to their education. 

The Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs carried out 
an inquiry in regard to the treatment of working chil- 
dren in August 1930. “The results of this survey show, 
incidentally, that the number of children engaged in 
circuses was 387, of whom 114 were boys and 273 
girls, and that of these children 42 boys and 123 
girls were under 14. The boys and girls who actually 
took part in the shows numbered only 9, of whom 
5 were under 14. The number of children under 14 
engaged in undesirable occupations included: geisha 
girls, 1341; dancing girls, 1058; entertainments, 445. 
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THE TREND OF CHILD LABOR 


yb the Annual Report of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor we are 
indebted for the most nearly satisfactory estimate of 
the number of employed children in the United States 
available in the interim between publication of the 
decennial census figures. One statement in the 
Eighteenth Annual Report, covering the period end- 
ing June 30, 1930, has been given wide publicity in 
the press: namely, that the number of 14- and 15-year- 
old children to whom first regular work permits were 
issued increased 5 per cent in 1929 over 1928, in the 
states and cities for which comparable statistics were 
available. The number for 1929 was 137,786. 

In interpreting this statement it is necessary to allow 
for the following facts, as the Report points out: 

1. The territory reporting in 1929 is estimated to 
include about 70 per cent of the children going to 
work each year in the occupations. for which work 
permits are ordinarily required. ; 

2. The figures do not include children entering 
occupations for which work permits are not required 
—agriculture and domestic service in most states, and 
other forms of employment in some states. 

3. As only first permits are counted, the large num- 
ber of children under 16 who began work before the 
beginning of the period covered and have continued 
to work, are not included. 

4. Children illegally employed are not included. 

5. On the other hand, more than 20,000 of the per- 
mits reported were issued in states where no distinc- 
tion is made between permits for full-time work and 
for work outside of school hours, so that some chil- 
dren are included who are still attending school. 

In regard to the 5 per cent increase for 1929 there 
are certain additional qualifications: 

1. Whereas the 1929 figures were based on reports 
from 17 states, the District of Columbia, and 65 cities 
in 15 other states, comparable figures for 1929 and 
1928 existed only in 14 states, the District of Colum- 
bia and 49 other cities. 

2. In the even smaller area for which comparable 
statistics for 1927 are also available, the increase in 
1929 over 1928 was 6 per cent—but the 1928 figure 
in turn represented a 7 per cent decrease from 1927. 

3. Moreover, the 1929 increase occurred largely 
during the first seven months of the year. During the 
last five months, more than half the localities report- 
ing showed a decrease compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1928, “which might indicate,” as the 
Report puts it, “that the number of jobs available for 
young workers was considerably reduced because of 
the slackening of business during the latter part of 
1929.” 

An increase of 22 per cent is noted for Iowa, for 
instance (Iowa happens to be one of the states where 





a large proportion of the permits for children under 
16 are for part-time jobs after school). The Report 
of the lowa Bureau of Labor for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1930, published since the Children’s Bureau 
Report went to press, shows, however, that fewer 
permits were issued during the two-year period ending 
June, 1930, than in any preceding two years since 1915 
when the permit system was established in Iowa. 

The Children’s Bureau Report also records what 
data are available in regard to the number of first 
work permits issued to minors of 16 and 17 years. 
The states reporting are Washington, Wisconsin, the 
District of Columbia, and New York, the figure for 
New York being for 16-year-old children only, as 
permits are not required beyond that age. Several 
cities reported in each of the following states: Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio; and one 
city in Georgia, Louisiana, Oregon, and Utah. For 
this age group the number of first work permits issued 
has been increasing each year, 1929 showing an ad- 
vance of 21 per cent over 1928. This, if accompanied 
by a definitely descending curve of first employment 
among children under 16 years, might be far from a 
bad sign, as it would indicate that children were 
remaining in school until they reached 16 or 17 years 
instead of leaving at 14 or 15. In some cases an appar- 
ently large increase may be due to an extension of the 
permit system to older young people who were for- 
merly allowed to work without permits. 

One interesting fact brought out by the Report is 
that in three states and four cities in other states, more 
than half of the first permits were issued to children 
only 14 years old. But in the states and cities which 
require completion of the eighth grade and make no 
exemptions, the average percentage of children en- 
tering employment who were only 14 years of age, 
was 22 per cent, varying in different localities from 1 
to 49 per cent. 

The Children’s Bureau Report covers many other 
aspects of child labor and child welfare in general, 
including maternal and child health, juvenile delin- 
quency, recreation, and dependency. It also gives con- 
siderable space to a discussion of the status of injured 
minors under the workmen’s compensation laws. 


BRITISH EDUCATION BILL DELAYED 


NCREASED financial allowances for schools not 
supported by public funds must, it appears, be 
guaranteed before the British Labor Government can 
get its Education Bill through Parliament. On Janu- 
ary 21 the bill which proposes to raise the school-leav- 
ing age from 14 to 15 years suffered defeat on this 
issue for the second time, when the House of Com- 
mons voted that Roman Catholic interests were not 
satisfactorily provided for in the present bill. 
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WHY LAWS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


STUDY of the Physical Examinations of Chil- 
dren Entering Industry”* was made during the 
latter half of 1929 by the National Tuberculosis 
Association for the Committee on Vocational Gui- 
dance and Child Labor of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. The study, under the 
direction of Miss Jessamine S. Whitney, Statistician 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Viola R. Anderson of the District of 
Columbia Tuberculosis Association and Miss Marion 
Nelson of the National Association. Eleven cities in 
eight states, and the District of Columbia were selected 
for the study—Yonkers, Utica, and Binghamton, in 
New York; Worcester and New Bedford, in Massa- 
chusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Illinois; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Durham, 
North Carolina; and Lynchburg, Virginia. 

In each case the points covered included the thor- 
oughness of the initial examination; action based upon 
its findings; provision for and frequency of re-exam- 
ination; action upon subsequent findings; and facili- 
ties for adjusting children with handicaps, not totally 
disabled, to suitable jobs. The records of 10,900 chil- 
dren who had been examined were observed. 

The widest possible variation was found in the 
administration of the laws, but the average examina- 
tion was found to be “hastily made—simply a going 
through of motions required by law and for which 
the remuneration is not unattractive.” 
height and weight records were acceptable; nose and 
throat inspection was considered adequate in the ten 
cities in which such inspection was observed. Chest 
examinations were ‘‘sketchy,” visual examinations of 
doubtful value, and the hearing test was rated accurate 
in only one city. Personal histories were inadequate, 
and only five cities made use of school medical rec- 
ords. There was usually no detailed knowledge of 
local industrial hazards for minors. The defects most 
frequently noted, and most commonly reported as 
the reason for withholding permits or for granting 
temporary permits, were dental, tonsillar, and visual 
defects, and underweight. 

In two of the larger cities more than 90 per cent 
of the children examined were held for correction 
of defects; three cities grant no permit until the defect 
is remedied or evidence is brought that treatment has 
begun. In one city, on the other hand, less than 3 per 
cent of the children were held for corrective work, 
and three cities made no provision for correction of 
defects. 

The work was found to be particularly well organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, Chicago, and Milwaukee; and 
among the smaller cities, in Binghamton and New 





* Copies of this report may be secured from The National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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Bedford. In Chicago and Milwaukee certificating 
physicians also examine pupils in the continuation 
schools, thus affording admirable opportunities for 
health education, facilitating follow-up work of those 
with provisional or limited permits, and providing 
an opportunity for continuing study of physical con- 
ditions of working children. 

On the other hand, it was found that in Durham, 
North Carolina, “the procedure means practically 
nothing and seldom, if ever, is there any question 
raised as to the fitness of the child to go to work.” 
And in Lynchburg, Virginia, “permits are rarely re- 
fused for physical reasons and no instances were noted 
in the group studied. No special provision for follow- 
up, and no instances of correction in the group 
studied.” 

Even between cities in the same state and thercfore 
under the same law, great differences in administra- 
tion existed. In New Bedford, Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, the examinations are made by a full-time 
school medical inspector who, on his own initiative, 
issued “provisional” certificates, not provided for in 
the law, primarily in cases of underweight and defec- 
tive vision. In this city corrective and follow-up work 
is rated as good. In Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 
contrary, where the statement of private physicians is 
accepted, over 100 different physicians had signed 
certificates of physical fitness during the year, usually 
without any comment as to familiarity with the job 
the child was entering. No record of rejected appli- 
cants or follow-up work can be kept under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Similarly the report notes an “exceptionally well- 
appointed clinic” in Binghamton, New York. But in 
Utica, only thirteen children were limited and two 
rejected out of a total of 534, in spite of many defects 
noted, some of them serious; in this city follow-up 
was lacking. 

The summary of findings attributes the inadequacy 
of the examinations for the most part to lack of inter- 
est in the work and to failure to appreciate the pos- 
sibilities afforded by the law for health education 
work with adolescents, rather than to mediocre per- 
sonnel or lack of equipment. 

Last month an incident occurring in Utah was used 
in these columns to emphasize the point that a legal 
basis is the only sure foundation for child protec- 
tion. Custom, public opinion, humaneness, education, 
social consciousness sooner or later find themselves 
helpless or non-operative in the face of greed, igno- 
rance, carelessness or cruelty—unless they have a 
strong backbone of law to support them. In the matter 
of requiring physical examinations before issuing 
work permits, 23 states are still without the legal pro- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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THE CHILDREN’S COMMISSION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By ALEXANDER MORRISON 
Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 


N the spring of 1929, Governor Allen of Massa- 
chusetts appointed an unpaid commission of five 
members to examine into the “laws pertaining to 
children.” The commission was composed of the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, the Commissioner 
of Mental Diseases, the Deputy Probation Commis- 
sioner, the General Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
the Director (at that time) of the Catholic Charitable 
Bureau. 

Through public hearings in many cities, investiga- 
tions, and the cooperation of both state and private 
organizations, this commission thoroughly examined, 
weighed, and tested the whole fabric of laws pertain- 
ing to children requiring special care. Its findings were 
embodied in a report to the Legislature which in- 
cludes some forty major recommendations for revision 
or addition to the present laws. It is a comprehensive, 
thoughtful, and excellent document. 


In a chapter dealing with child labor several revi- 
sions of existing laws are suggested and a major 
change with regard to agricultural labor. The revi- 
sions include centralizing the administration of health 
certificates in the school system, omitting the option 
of ‘family physicians,” and prescribing use of a form 
which will assure more thorough examinations and 
coordination with school health records. It is further 
recommended that the “superintendent of schools sat- 
isfy himself as to the mental fitness and ability of 
the mentally retarded child to perform the work in- 
tended before any employment certificate shall be 
issued to him.” 

Provisions for proof of age, more positive than 
heretofore, and mandatory parental consent are added 
to the requirements for obtaining a work cer- 
tificate. In the theatrical exhibitions law, revisions are 
suggested to eliminate present inconsistencies. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion, however, 
deals with child labor in agriculture. Though Massa- 
chusetts was the first state to enact effective legisla- 
tion regarding the hours of labor for women and 
children and is still among the foremost states in the 
control of factory employment, the young worker on 
the farm is without adequate protection. The defini- 
tion of employment in the general laws specifically 
cxempts ‘private domestic service or service as a 
farm laborer,’ hence no specific provisions apply to 
children so engaged under 14 years of age, except 
that they cannot be employed during the time school 
is in session. For children between 14 and 16 years 
of age a special employment certificate is issued for 
such labor, but this apparently does not involve regu- 
lations as to hours or night work. 


The evils of this situation are clearly stated by the 
commission which summarizes the findings of federal 
and private investigations into moral and physical 
conditions surrounding such work, with special refer- 
ence to the tobacco industry. Long hours of labor, low 
wages, lack of supervision, moral hazards, and the 
promiscuous mingling of children with adult migra- 
tory laborers are all set forth. 

To remedy this situation it is recommended that 
an addition be made to the list of statutory definitions 
of places of employment as follows “industrialized 
agricultural establishments—an agricultural enter- 
prise conducted primarily for commercial purposes 
and employing more than ten persons other than mem- 
bers of the family of the operator.” Such a provision 
would definitely prohibit the employment of minors 
under 14 in industrialized agriculture and would auto- 
matically provide for minors 14 to 16 years, a maxi- 
mum 8-hour day, 6-day and 48-hour week. 

“Tt is submitted that there is no economic or social 
justification for the existence of any business which is 
dependent for its success upon the labor of children 
under 14 years of age. Also that children between 14 
and 16 years should not be compelled to work as 
laborers in industrialized agriculture for longer hours 
than are legally permitted in factory empioyment. 
Children need freedom for growth and development, 
and should not be weighed down and their health and 
physical welfare seriously endangered, by employment 
causing excessive fatigue and overstrain.” 

Though the commission frankly admits its defini- 
tion of industrialized agriculture is not perfect, it ap- 
pears the only feasible way of gaining protection for 
young workers in agriculture. Obviously such provi- 
sions interfere in no way with the small ‘home’ farm 
but they do regulate agriculture which has attained 
industrial proportions and is comparable in whole or 
in part to factory labor. 

Epiror’s Note: Another commission, which rendered its report 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts a year ago is the Commission on 
Educational Requirements. A new bill has been introduced this year 
with the endorsement of this commission, which proposes: (1) to 
raise the age for compulsory full-time school attendance from 14 to 
15 years; (2) to raise the educational requirement for work per- 
mits from the sixth to the seventh grade; (3) to prohibit the 
employment of minors under 15 years in all occupations covered 


by the child labor law; (4) to require employed minors under 
17 years (instead of under 16 years) to attend continuation school. 


RADIO TALK BY MISS BUTLER 


“Curbing Child Labor” will be the subject of a 
radio talk by Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, Vice-chair- 
man of the New York State Republican Committee, 
on February 4 at 3.45 p. m. The address will be given 
over WABC under the auspices of the New York 
Child Labor Committee. 
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PERIODICAL NOTES 


A Study of the Intelligence of Rural and Urban 
Children. By Clairette P. Armstrong. Journal of 
Educational Sociology, January, 1931. 


“Educational surveys conducted in various states, for 
example in Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, New 
York and Mississippi, quite unanimously rate the 
rural school child anywhere from six months to a year 
and six months behind the urban child in intelli- 
gence.” The carefully conducted comparative study 
of a rural and urban group by Miss Armstrong, how- 
ever, indicates that the apparent differences in intel- 
ligence may be due to several factors of variability. 
Different interpretations of the meaning of intelli- 
gence may be used. Tne test used may show a superi- 
ority in its special field which might not be true of 
other fields of ability. Miss Armstrong’s conclusion 
is that rural-village and urban children do not differ 
in intelligence, either verbal or concrete, if of Amer- 
ican parentage, of equivalent occupational class, and 
of equal school opportunity. 


The Child Labor Challenge of 1931. Information 
Service, January 10, 1931. Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York City. 


This entire issue is devoted to a discussion of child 
labor. It includes a review of legislation passed in 
1930 and of legislation proposed for 1931, an analysis 
of the figures on work permits contained in the last 
report of the Federal Children’s Bureau, a summary 
of the White House Conference recommendations 
on child labor, a resumé of the White House Confer- 
ence report on Child Labor in Agriculture, and a dis- 
cussion of the international standards for the employ- 
ment of children in non-industrial occupations which 
are to be considered by the International Labor Office. 


The School and Employment. Hawaii Educational 
Review, December, 1930. 


An abstract of Dr. C. A. Prosser’s address and the 
discussion following at the Conference of Secondary 
School Principals held in Honolulu, October, 1930. 
The discussion concerned the comparative merits of 
three policies: (1) dropping a youth from school at 
15 years of age to loaf until mature enough for a job; 
(2) keeping all youth in school until they are older 
so that they may get jobs more readily; (3) having 
all youth either in school and out of work or both 
at work and in school. 


WHY LAWS ARE NOT ENOUGH 
(Continued from page 6) 
visions that must precede constructive effort. But the 
cities studied in this report are all in states where the 
legal requirement does exist. Some of them are using 
the law to protect children from harmful employment 
as it was intended to do. Other cities still fail to realize 
that the written statute has little more of value than 
a cooking recipe has of nourishment—unless it is 
carried out, and by competent and enthusiastic cooks. 
The law is necessary, but the law is not enough. 


MISS LYNE JOINS COMMITTEE 


M‘*® CORNELIA LYNE was appointed head of the 
Membership Department of the National 
Child Labor Committee on January 1st. During the 
year previous Miss Lyne was Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship and Membership of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. Prior to that time 
she served with distinction as Assistant to the Director 
of the Child Health Demonstration of the Common- 
wealth Fund, as Executive Assistant in the American 
Child Health Association, and as Assistant Secretary 
of the National Child Health Council. 





























Courtesy the New York World 
Aspirations 





J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $.............. . 
support of your work. 


Address....... 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing 
$2 or more. 


_for the 
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